‘CRISIS’ FABRICATED BY THE WEST 





The Berlin ‘crisis’ 
presents no issue 
warranting a war 


By David Wesley 


Special to the Guardian 
RESIDENT CHARLES DE GAULLE told the French nation last week 
“there is no chance” that the Soviet bi@ for a German peace treaty 
ending the Berlin occupation statutes “will be accepted.” In notes pre- 
sented to Moscow on July 17 the U.S., Britain and France categorically 
rejected the Soviet proposals on Berlin and Germany, and did not sug- 


gest negotiations. 
If there is “no chance” that the 


West will sign a new agreement on 


Germany, then the tensions in Central Europe, the source and chief bat- 
tleground of most of man’s previous major conflicts, will once again be- 
come extreme. If these tensions were to touch off a war, as they have in 
the past—this time very likely a war wiping out civilization—what critical 


disagreements would have led to this 

The answer to that question is: 
None. The simple, awesome truth 
about “the Berlin crisis” is that 
there is really nothing of substance 
at issue between East and West. 

To grasp this fact it is necessary first 
of all to know just what it is the Soviet 
Union seeks in urging the writing of the 
long-delayed German peace treaty. And 
it is the almost total blackout or falsi- 
fication of this information in Western 
capitals and the press (just as in the 
case of the disarmament issue) that has 
made it possible to fabricate a conflict 
where one does not really exist. 


THE ESSENTIALS: Khrushchev in three 
recent disquisitions on the Soviet posi- 
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tion—in a memorandum given President 
Kennedy at Vienna, in his “fireside 
chat” to the Soviet public on the Vienna 
meeting, and in a speech on the 20th 
anniversary of the Hitler attack on Rus- 
sia—has made plainly intelligible what 
the Soviet bloc “deems necessary” in 
meeting the German problem: It is these 
three things: 

@ Placing “a seal” on the Potsdam- 
agreed German borders, especially the 
Oder-Neisse boundary with Poland. 

@ De facto recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

@ Replacement of the occupation sta- 
tutes with new “guarantees .or the free- 
dom and independence” of West Berlin. 

The U.S., Britain and France do not 
actually oppose any of these Soviet-bloc 
objectives. All three powers have on var- 
ious occasions indicated that they re- 
gard the Potsdam borders as fixed. De 
Gaulle has warned the Germans, for ex- 
ample, that they “must not question the 
present frontiers in the west, east, north 
and south.” 

Not so, however, West Germany. It is, 
indeed, the constant agitation by the 
politically powerful expellee groups in the 
Federal Republic for revision of the post- 
war frontiers, and repeated promises 
made to these groups by government of- 
ficials, including Chancellor Adenauer, 
that have scared the Soviet bloc into in- 
sisting on a German peace treaty se- 
curing the borders. (The expellees are 
thousands of Germans expelled from for- 
mer German areas in Eastern Europe.) 
MANY DEALINGS: As for de facto 
recognition of East Germany, Khrush- 
chev is simply asking that the West 
carry on all its Berlin dealings with the 


inconceivable holocaust? 


East German government, in the heart 
of whose territory Berlin lies. In a 
myriad of such dealings already existing, 
the Western states, and in particular 
West Germany, have, in fact, long since 
given this recognition (more than 12% 
of East Germany’s imports come from 
West Berlin and the Federal Republic). 


Finally. the position taken by the Al- 
lies on the U.S., British and French oc- 
cupation forces in West Berlin has been 
nothing more than to hoot and holler 
about their “obligations” to the “free 
people” of the sector. No such “obliga- 
tions,” it happens. are mentioned in any 
of the postwar agreements on Germany 
and Berlin. It is agreed only that the 
occupying powers shall. have free access 
to West Berlin for supplying and provi- 
sioning their troops there. 

But, even so, assumption of these “ob- 
ligations” does not oblige the West to 
oppose ending the occupation statutes. 
What the West actually opposes is re- 
moval of the Western presence in Ber- 
lin—or more accurately, it insists ou 
safeguards against West Berlin’s falling 
to the Communists. But Khrushchev has 
repeatedly assured the West that no 
such “threat” exists. “A peace treaty 
will create all necessary conditions for 
ensuring the liberty of the free city of 
West Berlin asd its unhampered ties 
with the outside world,” is the way he 
put it in his fireside chat. Specifically, 
he has suggested guaranteeing the city’s 
wide independence by means of troops 
of the occupying powers, neutral-nation 
forces, a U.N. authority “or any other 
measures” agreed upon. 

A guarantee of West Berlin independ- 
ence is not a condition the West rejects. 
Khrushchev merely insists that the city 
be “normalized,” “neutralized,” ‘“demil- 
itarized’—and under existing circum- 
stances none of these situations holds. 
He wants to write a new guarantee of 
West Berlin neutrality because the city, 
in his words, “is now a place where 
Bonn’s  revenge-seeking elements con- 
stantly maintain extreme tension and 
stage all kinds of provocations very dan- 
gerous to the cause of peace.” 


BONN’S ROLE: This gets to the heart 
of the matter. For the truth is that the 
real “threat” to the “status” of West 
Berlin comes not from Moscow but from 
Bonn. On June 12 Adenauer flew to 
Berlin, closeted himself with the city 
officials, and emerged with a five-point 
policy on the city’s “status.” The first 
point read: “Berlin’s incorporation into 
the legal, economic and financial system 
of the Federal Republic is a basic pillar 
for the city’s free existence.” 

Nothing like this was contemplated 
in the four-power agreements on Berlin. 
The British historian Geoffrey Barra- 
clough wrote in the July 15 Nation: “The 
neutral observer [studying the agree- 
ments] is far more likely to conclude 
that Berlin is East German territory, in 
which, for special reasons, the United 
States, Great Britain and France have 
the right to station troops.” 

In an all-out campaign to bind West 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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BONN’S BRUSHING UP A SYMBOL OF GERMAN UNIFICATION 
Can Adenauer’s welders get the militaristic tarnish off Bismarck? 


DELEGATES MILITANT—MARSHALL VOWS ACTION 





NAACP debates best way 
of pressing integration fight 


By Joanne Grant 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORE THAN 1,700 NEGRO and 
white delegates to the 52nd annual 
convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
ended a week of meetings in Philadel- 
phia July 16 with the promise of an all- 
out assault on segregation, but with ques- 
tions of method and emphasis still being 
debated. 


Many of the NAACP’s members favor 
increasingly militant action by the organ- 
ization to match the mighty challenge 
to segregation offered by the wave of 
sit-ins and the Freedom Riders in the 
South. The organization’s more than 50 
years of solid achievement in plugging 
away at racial barriers has been accom- 
panied by a steadily growing influence 
both in the Negro community and in the 
centers of power—political parties and 
local and national government. But the 
question the association faces today: how 
do we go from here? awaits resolution. 


TWO WEAPONS: In his final address 
to the convention, Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive secretary, promised acceleration of 
activity on school desegregation and 
economic rights for Negroes. Two meth- 


ods he emphasized were use of “selective 
buying”’—“‘the spending of our consumer 
income with our friends rather than those 
hostile to us’—and use of the Negro’s 
political strength in urban centers. 

One conclusion to be reached at the 
end of many business sessions and con- 
vention addresses is that the NAACP 
will continue to use legal action as its 
main weapon. However, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, director-counsel of the organiza- 
tion’s Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, in his Freedom Fund Dinner ad- 
dress, called for a “March for Integra- 
tion” as the final phase of the NAACP 
program. “Not in one field, not in one 
town, not on one problem, not in one area. 
Let our campaign be full and complete. 
Let it be across the board. Wherever 
segregation is—hit it, then and there,” 
he said. 

Striking the theme repeated by many 
at convention sessions, Marshall lashed 
out at token school integration-and call- 
ed for freedom now. “We must make 
it clear that we are talking about our 
rights—our constitutionally protected 
rights—and we want all of them and we 
want them now.” Marshall then urged 
a massive school] registration campaign 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dissent from dissent 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Anent the defense of the Com- 
munist Party: The ad by the 
EC.L.C. and Justice Black's 
opinion leave the impression that 
the Communists, even though 
bad, have a right to be heard. 

In the ad reference is made 
to former Pres. Truman's remem- 
bering how the fearful Germans 
let the Nazis outlaw first Com- 
munist ideas, then Socialist 
ideas, then democratic ideas and 
finally common decency. 

Justice Black says: “A_ vast 
majority of the American peo- 
ple were against the party's 
policies and overwhelmingly 
rejected its candidates year 
after year...” 

Just when, over the _ period 
since the beginning of World 
War I, have Socialists or Com- 
munists been free to speak di- 
rectly to large numbers of the 
American people? There ‘have 
been billions of words printed 
and spoken by people telling the 
public their version of what the 
so-called “Communists” and 
“Socialists” advocated but the 
Socialists and Communists had 
virtually no opportunity to speak 
for themselves. So how can the 
American people be said to have 
rejected their ideas? The Amer- 
ican people have rejected the 
ideas which were attributed to 
them by others. 

Theodore E. Stuver 


Subversion 
SAWYER, MICH. 

Did not the science of astron- 
omy make its first big stride in 
subverting the Ptolemaic hypo- 
thesis and bringing forth the 
Copernican? 

Catholicism was subverted by 
Protestantism. This in turn is 
subverted by an enlightened un- 
derstanding of the material uni- 
verse. 

To attack subversion is un- 
American. Otto Zarob 


Call to action 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Every American who cherish- 
es democratic liberties should 
raise his voice in behalf of re- 
consideration and of the con- 
Signment of the McCarran Act 
to the grave it so richly deserves. 

At the same time, the fight 
against this and other repres- 
sive laws is far from won. The 
Smith Act membership decision, 
making activity in behalf of a 
legal party a crime, still stands. 
The petition for a rehearing in 
the Scales case has been reject- 
ed, and the first victim of this 
piece of police-state registration 
is consigned to prison for six 
years. We intend to pursue with 
redoubled vigor the battle 
against all such laws and in de- 





How Crazy Can 


You Get Dept. 
WASHINGTON, July 15—A 
sober, moving and non-glu- 
tinous portrayal of what 
America is and the kind of 
threat it faces from commu- 
nism has been produced (as 
a documentary film) by the 
Department of Defense as a 
major element in its troop 
indoctrination program... 
The iron fist of communism 
is shown, not by windrows of 
massacred Poles, but by Red 
freighters delivering tons of 
industrial equipment at the 
port of an undeveloped Asian 
country. 
New York Times, July 16 
One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ine. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week 
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fense of the Constitution, until 
victory is won. We reiterate our 
profound confidence that the 
highest court of all—the Ameri- 
can people—will speak the last 
word and that they will not fail 
to uphold the great democratic 
traditions of our country. 

Gus Hall, General Secy., 

Communist Party, U.S.A. 


Thanks for Winston aid 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Our heartiest thanks for your 
invaluable help in the long 
struggle for freedom for Henry 
Winston. 

It is inspiring to watch this 
courageous man, who having lost 
the light in his eyes, has retain- 
ed his vision and is ready to 
make his contribution to win a 
new world of freedom and 
peace. In the near future we 
plan to have a victory celebra- 
tion. We hope Henry Winston 
will be there to greet you and 
thank you personally. 

Bronx Committee for Freedom 

of Henry Winston 


Outworn concepts 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Today, as throughout history. 
the persons most influential in 
shaping their countries’ policies 
keep finding reasons why their 
fellow citizens should remain 
ready to kill other people. They 
see nothing ridiculous or irra- 
tional about strangers without 
grievance being ordered to seek 
mutual destruction. On the con- 
trary, they believe circumstances 
can render this senseless phe- 
nomenon logical, useful, and nec- 
essary. Assuring the availability 
of such circumstances are ar- 
chaic absurdities like ‘national 
honor,” “spheres of influence,” 
“strategic materials,” and “bal- 
ance of power,” which preoccupy 
their minds constantly. 

Only when statesmen discard 
those concepts, will international 
negotiations produce progress to- 
ward permanent peace. World 
leadership, particularly Ameri- 
can and Soviet, would then be- 
come more receptive to the prem- 
ise that neither our ideal of uni- 
versal freedom, nor commu- 


nism’s professed goal of a class- 
less society, justifies sacrificing 






<5: 


ULY 18 WAS THE 15th anniversary of the Franco-Hitler-Musso- 


lini uprising to overthrow Spain’s democratic government by 





force. On that day Secy. of State Acheson announced the U.S. was 
seeking military arrangements with the Franco dictatorship. Out- 
come of talks between Franco and U.S. Naval Chief Adm. Sherman 
(who died later in Naples) indicated the U.S. would get air and naval 
bases in Spain; Franco, arms and money to quell his subjects who 
had won world attention with a series of dramatic strikes last spring. 
Britain and France protested officially, but AP said they “merely 
acted for the record . .. The whole issue was threshed out and agree- 
ment reached long ago.” 

Press reports agreed the British and French governments would 
fall if they openly sided with Washington on the Franco issue. Insur- 
gent Labourite Bevan, rank-and-file support of whose proposals for 
a new policy have “alarmed” the British government (N.Y. Times). 
castigated the Spain alliance as evidence of “a lack of consistent 
principle behind American foreign policy.” The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
said Britons see the move as “a major political blunder” which will 
convince Europeans Washington thinks war inevisable. 

—From the National Guaidian, July 25, 1951 
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even one human life. 

Is this too much to expect 
from supposedly sane and civil- 
ized men and women? Would 
they rather transform the earth 
into a radioactive residue of 
uncompromising self - righteous- 
ness? 

Samuel Michaelson 


Who paid? 

SURBITON, SURREY 
The next time Daddy Dimwit 
says—or seems to say—that tax- 
supported medical aid is commu- 
nistic, evil, soul-destroying, etc., 
etc., several thousand people 
should send him postcards ask- 
ing how many medical bills he 
had to pay during the 40 long 
years he lived off the public pay- 
roll between his first day at West 
Point and his last day on the 

White House putting green. 

William Reimbold 


Decision on oath 
NEWARK, N.J. 

In behalf of the Secular So- 
ciety of America, I would like to 
express our approval of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision 
favoring Roy M. Torcaso, the 
Maryland notary public, who 
had been denied the right to 
public office because of his 
refusal to take a mandatory oath 
declaring his belief in God. 

We agree with Justice Hugo 
Black’s opinion that neither a 
state nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can constitutionally force 
a person to profess a belief or 
disbelief in any religion. 

Harold Verb 





Lancaster in the London Laily Express 
“Could I, without endangering 
whatever security you’ve got left, 
suggest that the chief thing 
about ‘a new and novel navy’ is 
that it’s out of date sooner and 
costs far more to replace than 
the ordinary kind?” 


Mexican view 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

While the plight of Siquieros 
grieves all of us, I think the 
GUARDIAN readers will be 
pleased to know that the intel- 
lectuals of Mexico understand 
fully the spirit of Castro’s revo- 
lution. A pen pal, Adela Ortega, 
studying law at the University 
of Mexico, was kind enough to 
send me two pamphlets publish- 
ed by the law faculty. One refers 
to the “demented and neo-fas- 
cist declarations of Kennedy.” 

The other states: “At the cry 
of Patria o Muerte, the Cuban 
people are again preparing to 
defend their liberty, which is the 
liberty of all Latin America. 
Mexicans: Don’t forget the Yan- 
qui aggression at Vera Cruz in 
1914 and Guatemala in 1954.” 
And it is not signed by any group 
that the reactionary wing would 
call communist, but rather by 
the “Grupo Defensa de la Consti- 
tucién” del B.E.R., law faculty, 
University of Mexico. 

Ted Baker 


For a cleanup 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Let them clean up the mess in 
their own backyard and then 
talk about a free world. 
M. Berke 


Some holdouts 
LONDON, ONT. 

It is through such papers as 
the GUARDIAN that we in Can- 
ada realize that all Americans 
have not been McCarthyized. 

Frank Crockford 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The CIA and Cuba 


HE IMMINENT RESIGNATION of Allen Welch Dulles as head 

the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, presumably as an aftermath 
of the fizzled Cuban invasion engineered by the CIA, makes especi- 
ally timely the publication this month of Cuba vs. the CIA by Robert 
E. Light of the GUARDIAN and Carl Marzani, onetime OSS man, 
editor of Liberty Book Club and author of several political books in- 
cluding We Can Be Friends and (with economist Victor Perlo) The 
Dollars and Sense of Disarmament. 

The Light-Marzani paperback (72 pp., illustrated, $1; Marzani 
& Munsell, 100 West 23rd St., N.Y. 11), a thorough-going examina- 
tion of the CIA’s role in the Cuban invasion and analysis of the caus- 
es and effects of its failure, raises sharply the question of whether 
the failure of the invasion was due in any measure at all to CIA 
miscalculation or misinformation. 

Granting the CIA’s tendency to accept judgments of exiles and 
the possibility that its agents might have reported what they thought 
the Agency head wanted to hear, the Light-Marzani analysis as- 
sembles evidence to show that the aim of the invasion was solely to 
hold a beachhead long enough (‘“say, a week”) for a “Provisional 
Government” to be flown in, recognized and then made the pretext 
for official U.S. armed intervention. Why this plot failed (or was 
abandoned) involves ramifications going far beyond whether the 
CIA did or did not predict a popular uprising in Cuba in support of 
the invaders, or whether the agency incorrectly estimated the will 
and ability of the Cuban military to safeguard the island’s 2,000 miles 
or so of coast line. The real reason for the failure of execution of 
the planned coup was evidently the last-minute realization, even 
while the invasion was in progress, that official participation would 
bring down world condemnation on the U.S. 





The book provides in its early pages a detailed profile of Allen 
Dulles, including material published in England but not before in 
this country, exposing Dulles’ dealings with the Nazis in 1943 as 
head of the Berne office of the OSS. In these conversations, brought 
to light from Nazi files by a British M.P., Robert Edwards, Dulles 
was referred to by his “cover” name of Mr. Bull. The discussion, at 
a time following the Allied demand for unconditional surrender 
of the Hitler forces, was on the subject of a negotiated peace. Mr. 
Bull's view was that the German state must continue “as a factor 
of order and progress” and as part of a cordon sanitaire against 
Bolshevism and pan-Slavism. 


The authors of Cuba vs the CIA state: “It is doubtful that Allen 
Dulles will last through 1961 as director of the CIA.” 


F THE EFFECT of the Cuban invasion, the authors conclude: 
“Cuba has broucht out into the open a debate which has been 
going on among the power elite ... a reflection of the struggle over 
a change in foreign policy . . . which will become sharper under 
pressure of international events... 


“It is our profound conviction that in the next few years great 
political struggles will take place in our country to take American 
foreign policy out of the hands of the CIA, the Pentagon, the ar- 
maments corporations and the political diehards. In such an even- 
tuality we may look back to the Cuban fiasco as a turning point 
in international affairs, and the American people may finally see 
the Cuban Revolution as an essential step in achieving their own 
democratic fulfillment.” 

e 

HOW THE CUBANS accomplished their revolution is graphically 
told in M-26, the biography of a Revolution, by Robert Taber, CBS 
newsman who went into the Sierra Maestra to Fidel Castro’s 
stronghold before the revolution succeeded. Later he became a 
founder of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, and lost his CBS job 
as a result. He is now in Cuba, where he wrote his book with the 
full cooperation of the Revolutionary government and the Movi- 
miento Revolucionario 26 de Julio, Cuba’s revolutionary party which 
took its name from the date of Castro's initial attack on the Mon- 
cado fortress in Santiago in 1953. 

Because of the wealth of material and Taber’s eventful narra- 
tive style, his book (348 pp., $4.95; Lyle Stuart, 225 Lafayette St.. 
N.Y. 12) reads like a day-to-day journal of the intensified struggle 
which resumed in 1956 and continued until final victory at the end 
of 1958. The tortures and massacres of the Batista government, the 
grueling hardships undergone by the revolutionaries, and the fact 
that at no time did Fidel’s barbudos, a handful of 12 at the outset, 
number more than 1,500, makes M-26 an almost fabulous story of 
how genuine revolutions are made—by people rather than by force 
of arms. —THE GUARDIAN 
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KENNEDY’S URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM WILL WORSEN—NOT SOLVE—THE PROBLEM 





Spreading slums—and the new Housing Act 


By Ed Sears 
Second of two articles 


ARLY LAST MONTH, when Congress 

was debating the housing bill, Mrs. 
Katie Brice, a Harlem mother of five, 
complained to a New York judge about 
her living conditions. 


In the last three years Mrs. Brice and 
each of her children had been bitten at 
least once by rats. Mrs. Brice finally got 
a cat, which ended the rat menace for 
the time being. But this did not end her 
troubles. 


Soon after the rats had departed, 
swarms of cockroaches invaded her home. 

I tried to kill those bugs,” Mrs. Brice 
said, “but no more than I do, there’s a 
thousand new ones swarming in.” 


NOT UNUSUAL: Mrs. Brice’s story is not 
shocking to those who are forced to live 
in this country’s slums. In his recent 
housing message to Congress, President 
Kennedy said that “14 million American 
families . . . currently live in substandard 
and deteriorating homes.” About 47 mil- 
lion persons, more than one-fourth the 
total population, are members of these 
14 million families. 


Despite intense building activity in the 
postwar years, America has made no sig- 
nificant progress against the increase of 
slums. 


“Slums have been spreading in most 
cities more rapidly than we have been 
able to remove them,” Senator Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.), a member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing, told his ceol- 
leagues recently. 


Many self-styled housing experts have 
cited many reasons for the spread of 





Fecles 
“I don’t care what kind of sharks they 
are as long as they don’t want any rent.” 


in the Loridon Worker 


slums. Among them are the shift of pop- 
ulation from country to city; influx of 
minority groups into urban centers; and 
the country’s rapid industrial expansion. 
Robert Moses, former chairman of New 
York City’s Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance, went so far as to blame the “re- 
duction in infant mortality, prolongation 
of life, and other well-known factors” 
for the existence of blight. 


NO WORD OF FROFIT: In their anal- 
ysis, the experts somehow manage to 
overlook the most important reason for 
the existence of slums: Slums are among 
the most profitable investments in the 
United States today. If the government 
ever took the profits out of slums, slums 
would disappear overnight. 


The New York State Rent Commission 
in a recent study of New York City’s 
Morningside Heights area found that 
owners of slum buildings netted between 
15 to 20 percent annual profit. Since the 
commission’s estimates were based on 
figures furnished by the owners them- 
selves, one can be sure actual return is 
much higher. 


These high slum profits are the direct 
result of (1) the severe shortage of low- 
cost housing and (2) the rampant dis- 
crimination in housing in all sections of 
the country. 


Since the end of World War II, about 
18 million new homes or apartments 
have been built in America’s cities and 
non-farm areas. All but about % million 
of these units were erected with private 
funds. Public housing made up less than 


3% of all the housing constructed in the 
postwar years. 


HIGH PRICES: Practically all the pri- 
vately built housing was priced beyond 
the reach of the great majority of fami- 
lies. The Federal Housing Administration 
estimated that the average new family 
home which it insured in 1960 cost almost 
$15,000. To buy and maintain such a 
house requires an income of at least 
$7,700 a year or $148 a week. Less than 
one-third of America’s families have such 
an income. 


Rentals in new apartments have also 
been too high for most people. The me- 
dium rent for a new apartment in New 
York City is $41 a room a month. A new 
4-room apartment thus cost $164 a 
month. Such an apartment requires an 
income of $15,000 a year or $300 a week. 
While rentals may not be this high in 
other cities, they are nevertheless too 
high for most families. 


Nearly all postwar housing was thus 
built for America’s upper third. With the 
exception of the half-million public hous- 
ing units, nothing was built for the rest 
of the people. 

At the same time, the supply of homes 
for low-income people was drastically re- 
duced by the highway program, urban 
renewal projects, and other “public im- 
provements.” This has intensified the 
shortage of homes for two-thirds of the 
American people. 


NEGROES DISPLACED: These programs 
have hit the Negro people especially hard. 
In many instances they are the ones dis- 
placed to make room for “public im- 
provements.” 

Jack Wood, NAACP housing director, 
told the Senate Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing last April: “On a national basis Ne- 
groes constitute 56% of the families be- 
ing displaced. In urban areas Negroes 
constitute more than 80% of the families 
confronted with displacement.” 


The combination of building homes for 
America’s most affluent third and .de- 
straying homes inhabited by its non- 
affluent two-thirds has created a para- 
dox: the simultaneous appearance of 
vacancies and shortages in most of the 
large cities. 

Vacancies abound in the new, high- 
priced units, while in working-class areas 
and in Negro and other minority sec- 
tions serious overcrowding exists. 

“If the population density in some of 
Harlem’s worst blocks were translated in 
larger terms, we could fit the entire pop- 
ulation of the United States into three 
of this city’s five boroughs,” Dr. Frank 
S. Horne, executive director of the New 
York City Commission on Intergroup Re- 
lations, reported to the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights in 1959. 


BIAS FACTOR: The overcrowding of the 
Negro and other minority groups is due 
not only to their low-income levels but 
to discrimination. In most cities Negroes 
are confined to specified areas. Negroes 
who attempt to move to other areas en- 
counter resistance from real estate brok- 
ers, who try to stop them from renting 
or buying; from banks, which refuse to 
grant them mortgages; from insurance 
companies, which refuse to underwrite 
properties; from city officials, who are 
often allied to those real estate interests 
making huge profits out of segregated 
slum housing; and from a host of other 
forces determined to maintain existing 
racial patterns. If the Negro is able to 
overcome the generally nonviolent pres- 
sures which are first applied by these 
forces, he often has to face much more 
direct, violent measures, which are usu- 
ally organized by these same groups. 


These pressures have made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for higher-income Ne- 
groes to obtain housing of quality equal 
to that of whites of similar income levels. 
Negroes have been systematically exclud- 
ed from 98% of the all new homes built 
with FHA-insured mortgages since 1946. 
The new homes made available to Ne- 





HARLEM TENANTS ARE FORCED TO WAGE AN UNENDING WAR 
Pickets at Rent Commission office July 6 asked action on complaints 


groes were mainly in all-Negro commu- 
nities in the South. 


These patterns of discrimination force 
the great majority of Negro people to 
spend their entire lives in overcrowded, 
unsanitary and unhealthy ghettoes. Since 
the Negroes constitute a significant por- 
tion of the population of this country’s 
major urban centers, America will never 
be able to eliminate its slums unless it 
ends all discrimination in housing. 


NO SOLUTION: In this situation of 
spreading slums and continuing discrim- 
ination, the Kennedy administration’s 
new Housing Act offers no answers. It 
provides low down-payment, 35 - year 
mortgages, below-market interest rate 
mortgages to cooperatives, and easier 
home improvement loan terms, but the 
benefits of these programs are limited 
and largely illusory (GUARDIAN, July 
he 


The principal other part of the 
authorizes an additional $2 
an urban renewal program. 


act 
billion for 


While this country needs revitalized 
urban renewal, it does not need the kind 
of program in operation in the last dec- 
ade. This type of renewal, by destroying 
many low-cost homes, and replacing 
them with luxury apartments or public 
buildings, has intensified the housing 
shortage for America’s “forgotten fami- 
lies.’ The urban renewal program in 
many cities has, furthermore, been per- 
meated with scandals and graft. 


“Instead of building housing for low 
and middle-income families, the billion 
dollar Title I program [urban renewal 
program] has often become a Govern- 
ment-sponsored means to a ‘fast buck’ 
for windfallers, chiselers and profiteers,” 
declared Rep. William F. Ryan (D-N.Y.) 
in a speech demanding a Congressional 
investigation of the program. 


Minority groups have been the chief 
victims. The United States Commission 
on Civil Rights declared that operation 
of the program “gives rise to the ques- 
tion whether slum clearance is being used 
for ‘Negro clearance’.” 


SAME POLICY: President Kennedy’s call 
for increased funds for urban renewal 
without any promise that past policies 
will be changed does not bode well. His 
failure to demand any guarantees against 
discrimination indicates that under the 
New Frontier as under the old, Negroes 
will be victims, not beneficiaries, of this 
program. 


Equally serious is Kennedy's failure to 
expand the public housing program, the 
only program capable of meeting the 
needs of 23 million families earning un- 
der $6,500. 


Under the Housing Act of 1949, Con- 
gress authorized the construction of 810,- 
000 public housing units over a period 
of six years. At the same time Congress 
authorized the Public Housing Admin- 


istration to pay subsidies to these units 
up to a maximum of $336 million a year. 
These subsidies were to be paid to local 
housing authorities to cover the differ- 
ence between the rents they received, 
and the operating expenses. The subsi- 
dies were, in effect, guarantees to the 
bankers who held Housing Authority 
bonds that their investments would pay 
off. 


By 1959, ten years later, the PHA had 
authorized construction of only 373,000 
units. The Housing Act of 1959 scuttled 
the goal of 810,000 units, supposed to be 
reached in 1955, by lopping off 400,000 
units, limiting the total to 410,000. 


SUBSIDY SURPLUS: Contracts signed 
this year for construction of these units 
called for annual subsidies of $257 mil- 
lion, $79 million less than the $336 mil- 
lion originally authorized by Congress. 


The new Housing Act merely author- 
izes the PHA to spend this remaining $79 
million. Under current construction costs, 
this will build an estimated 100,000 addi- 
tional units. That will leave the nation 
300,000 units short of the 810,000 goal of 
the 1949 Housing Act. The new act sets 
no time limit, and several years may 
elapse before the $79 million is spent. 
Meantime, the need for housing for 
America’s forgotten families grows. The 
shortage of low-cost housing will con- 
tinue; slums will remain as profitable as 
ever. And people like Mrs. Brice will still 
wage their daily battle against rats and 
roaches. 


There is little wonder, then, that the 
Kennedy housing program has stirred no 
enthusiasm in labor and liberal circles. 

“IT am forced to say, reluctantly,” de- 
clared New Deal economist Leon Keyser- 
ling, “that ... this does not strike me 
as an omnibus bill; it strikes me as a 
kiddie car bill.” 
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The Berlin ‘crisis’ 


(Continued from Fage 1) 

Berlin to the Federal Republic—as a 
kind of Trojan horse within the gates 
of East Germany—Bonn has steadily 
built up a satellite economy in the city, 
by “a series of aid-to-business measures 

. which annually pumps some $300 
million into the West Berlin budget. The 
Federal Republic also refunds a 4% 
‘turnover’ tax normally paid on purchas- 
es, if West German firms buy from a 
West Berlin manufacturer . For tax 
purposes West Berlin businessmen are 
allowed much faster depreciation rates 
on new facilities than their countrymen 
in West Germany West Berliners’ 
income taxes are some 20% lower than 
in West Germany.” (Wall Street Journal, 
July 12). 


ARTIFICIAL BOOM: West Berlin is ar- 
tifically propped up as a “showcase’ ‘to 
attract East German immigration, a tac- 
tic so successful it has imposed a severe 
teacher and technical shortage on the 
Democratic Republic. “If assistance from 
Bonn were suddenly halted,” a diplomat 
told the Wall Street Journal, “West Ber- 
lin’s boom would dry up overnight.” 

this Bonn cam- 


The latest move in 





% 
 — 
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Harry Reade, Hoy, Ravana 
paign of provocation is to shift sittings 
of the Bundesrat to Berlin, meanwhile 
holding out the prospect of turning the 
city into West Germany’s capital. The 
senselessness of these objectives can be 
seen by a glance at a map. Their aim is 
not different from that of the U.S. in 
hanging on to Chiang—to challenge the 
legitimacy of a disliked government and 
fan the hope of overthrowing it. 

To the Eastern Europeans, victims of 
two devastating aggressions by the peo- 
ple to whom the US. feels so “obligated’”’ 
today, these provocations, combined with 


stepped-up German rearmament, have, 


in Khrushchev’s words, “created a deeply 
abnormal and dangerous situation in Eu- 
rope.” To end it, the Soviet premier has 
laid down nothing like the fearsome de- 
mands or “threats” Washington and the 
U.S. press have been clamoring about. 
He has not even insisted on a free-city 
formula, telling Kennedy only that “at 
present the Soviet Government sees no 


better solution of the problem of West 
Berlin.” Nor has he insisted on a peace 
treaty; he would settle for “an interim 
solution.” 


This is the tone of his pronouncements 
and appeals. Essentially, he is asking for 
negotiations—with the advance pledge 
that the Soviet Union will not propose 
any changes that would “prejudice the 
interests of the U.S. or other powers -. 
The Soviet Government will show the 
maximum of goodwill . . .” (Memoran- 
dum). 


POTSDAM ‘OUT’: Of what value is this 
pledge? A moment’s reflection on the 
problem reveals that if, indeed, the ab- 
sorption of West Berlin into East Ger- 
many is the ulterior Soviet aim, the East 
Germans would be on much firmer legal 
ground to undertake it without, rather 
than with, a new agreement. The old 
statutes have been thoroughly compro- 
mised by the tearing up in practice of the 
Potsdam accord, and even the British are 
pressing Washington to recognize that 
they are outdated. Furthermore, these 
statutes do not provide international 
guarantees for the West Berliners. The 
U.S. would achieve its own ends with far 
greater assurance under the terms of 
the peace treaty Khrushchev is offering 
—unless, of course, there is an ulterior 
American aim, namely playing Adenauer’s 
game of maintaining tension in East 
Germany by leaving the borders unsettled 
and West Berlin untamed. 


Khrushchev does not need to be so 
generous. Most commentators agree he 
“holds all the cards.” Western policy has 
got itself marooned on an isolated out- 
post of the Western world, “defending 
a status quo which has no sensible sta- 
tus,” as the N.Y. Times chief foreign cor- 
respondent, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, has 
written. Recognizing this, Walter Lipp- 
mann has urged that the West “insist as 
a matter of positive Western policy, not 
as a shamefaced concession to the So- 
viets, on new guarantees [for West Ber- 
lin} to meet this new situation.” 


ALLIES BALKY: Meantime, Washine- 
ton’s do-nothing policy was having hard 
sledding. The British are agreeable, un- 
der certain conditions, to Khrushchev’'s 
call for negotiations. The negative, hos- 
tile three-power Notes to Moscow had 
been delayed over a week because the 
smaller NATO states, complaining of 
“perfunctory treatment of their govern- 
ments by the U.S.” and protesting that 
the Big 3 were “trying to railroad the 
notes through the Atlantic alliance” (N. 
Y. Times), insisted on full discussion of 
them. Indications were growing that the 
Western intransigeance had little popu- 
lar support in Britain and Western Eu- 
rope. 


Nevertheless, the West was plunging 
ahead with a policy—in which even Ade- 
nauer did not wholeheartedly believe— 
of spurning multilateral agreement and 
simultaneously denouncing the bilateral 
agreement Khrushchev has warned will 
be his alternative with East Germany. 

Bilateral termination of the occupa- 
tion statutes by Russia and East Ger- 
many will leave the latter free to deal 
with Adenauer’s Trojan horse policy as 
it sees fit. If that policy is to continue, 
the conditions are laid for a new Sara- 
jevo. These are the stakes in the Berlin 
problem. 
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On-the-spot coverage of NAACP 


The kind of reporting you find in the 
like Joanne Grant’s story of 
the NAACP convention, on page 1, is what 
makes the paper special. More Americans 
should have the GUARDIAN’s viewpoint. Do 
your friends a good turn by sending them 
subscriptions. Special introductory sub, $1 for 
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DELEGATION from the Committee to Defend Francisco Molina—including his 
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mother, Dolores (left) and his sister Maria (center)—July 10 asked New York 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to pardon the young Cuban, now serving a 20-year term 
in Sing Sing. The delegation presented 3,500 telegrams protesting the imprisonment. 
Molina, a pro-Castro Cuban, was convicted of the accidental killing of a girl during 
a fight between pro- and anti-Castro Cubans in New York last September. The de- 
fense has moved for a new trial on the grounds that (1) anti-Castro hysteria pre- 


cluded a fair trial; 


(2) a key prosecution witness has admitted perjury; and (3) 


the judge blocked cross-examination of witnesses. In Havana, 350 US. citizens living 
in Cuba sent a telegram urging President Kennedy to pardon Molina. 
Contributions are requested by the Committee to Defend Francisco Molina, 154 


Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 





PAYMENT OF UNION BENEFITS IS THE ISSUE 





Guild action may decide fate 
of Pertlazd's strike-born paper 


HE FUTURE OF 


THE Portland Daily 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Reportir, strike-born, labor-backed tab- 


loid with almost 60,000 paid circulation, may depend on whether the American 


Newspaper Guild convention 


in Vancouver, July 


24-28, decides. to continue strike 


benefits to Guild members on the paper’s staff. 
The paper was born early in 1960 as a weekly published by Guild and craft 





Ulbricht: West wil! 
get used to paci 


Guardian 
BERLIN 
T A SIGNIFICANT press conference 
June 15 Walter Ulbricht, chairman 
of the East German State Council, de- 
clared: “The peace treaty will come one 
way or another. West Berlin will become 
a Free City with guaranteed neutrality 
... And those who may have objections 
to a peace treaty will get used to it just 
as they got used to the existence of th* 
Soviet Union and the socialis: camp and 


Special to the 


‘a lot more that was new in the world.” 


The conference was carefully misrep- 
resented in “impartial” western papers. 

According to the Times of June 16, the 
meaning of the press conference was in 
threats by Ulbricht to close Tempelhof 
airport in the American sector of Berlin. 
What actually happened was this: Ul- 
bricht mentioned that the airport, lo- 
cated in a thickly populated district and 
with inadequate take-off and landing 
facilities, was unsafe. (His opinion was 
echoed by the anti-communist Hamburg 
Spiegel in its issue of June 28, which 
went on to state that only East Berlin’s 
Schonefeld airport offered “a guarantee 
that in case of an accident ... the ma- 
chine would not crash into apartment 
houses.”’) 

A N.Y. Times reporter asked Ulbricht 
whether in the event of a peace treaty. 
Tempelhof would be closed. He replied 
mildly, ‘Perhaps it will close itself down. 
We await the proposals of the western 
powers on these questions. We will make 
our own proposals and they will make 
theirs.” The headline in next day’s Times 
was “Ulbricht Threatens Ban on Air 
Traffic to Berlin,” and the quotations in 
the story were out of context. 

Ulbricht had pointed out that air 
safety regulations are customarily made 
by a sovereign state. Since West Berlin 
was on the territory of the GDR, traf- 
fic to and from it must be regulated by 
the GDR. 


union strikers at the Oregonian and 
Portland Journal. Stereotypers at the 
Oregonian walked out Nov. 10, 1959, 


when the paper, controlled by S. I. New- 
house, refused to bargain in good faith 
Seven other newspaper unions respected 
stereotype picket lines. When the Journal 
refused to bargain separately, it was 
struck too 


UP TO 48 PAGES: The Reporter’s size 
has ranged from 32 to 48 pages. It has 
the most experienced staff in town, both 
editorial and mechanical. It uses Asso- 
ciated Press coverage—made available on 
condition of paying a year in advance. 
Advertising is plentiful; the leading local 
department store occasionally takes a 
full page. Its classified ad section is often 
larger than the Journal’s and its circu- 
lation at times is also larger. Plant and 
quipment have been provided mainly by 
the vrinting trades unions. 

Most staff members work for strike 
benefits from their unions, plus contri- 
butions from other unions and sympa- 
thetic persons. Outside donations totaled 
more than $143,000 as of July 1. In addi- 
tion, the Reporter raises funds by the 
sale of stock. Oregon Senators Wayne 
Morse and Maurine Neuberger, both 
Democrats, have bought shareg, and 
many AFL-CIO and independent unions 
have invested. 

Robert D. Webb, former sports editor 
of the Oregonian and a Guild member 
since 1941, is publisher of the Reporter. 
He told the GUARDIAN: “The prospects 
for the Reporter are very good. Com- 
munity response is fine.” Managing edi- 
tor J. Lynn Wykoff said: “The paper is 
making a place for itself here. We hope 
by the end of the year it will require no 
further help.” 


GUILD DEBATE: But trouble may hit 
before the end of the year. The Guild’s 
Intl. Executive Board three times set a 
deadline to end strike benefits. Finally 
it referred the question to this month’s 
convention. Some on the board have 
argued against continuing benefits be- 
cause the Reporter is a commercial 
paper with paid subscriptions and ad- 
vertising, and thus no longer a strike 
weapon. 
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NEW NATION SEEKS SENSE OF CONTINUITY IN ITS BUILDING 





By Kumar Goshal 


Guardian staff correspondent 
CONAKRY, GUINEA 
RESIDENT SEKOU TOURE and his 
Guinea government take fierce pride 
in being African. The aspect of life in 
Guinea that most forcefully strikes a 
visitor is the government’s conscious ef- 
forts to proclaim itself African, its at- 
tempt to preserve all that was admirable 
in Guinean life in pre-colonial days, to 
build a modern Guinea on an African 
foundation, to give the people a sense of 
continuity in cultural heritage and ex- 
perience, as Africans. 

The government has many other ac- 
complishments to its credit. Bauxite, ce- 
ment and chemical plants are springing 
up; the harbor is being modernized; a 
national pharmaceutical company has 
been set up under the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health, to run drug stores and lab- 
oratories; roads are being built; insti- 
tutes of learning are mushrooming and 
cultural and sports arenas are not neg- 
lected; improvement in farming meth- 
ods and crop variation are being under- 
taken. But a special aura permeates these 
activities; Africans are doing all these 
things as Africans. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM: There is no 
chauvinism in this. The special feeling 
springs from revulsion at the colonial 
master’s attempts to impress the Guine- 
ans with the master’s superiority, to try 
to remake the Guineans in the image 
of the master. 

Speaking of education under colonial 
rule, Toure said, “The education that 
was dispensed to us [tended] to assimi- 
late us, to de-personalize, to Westernize 
us, to present to us our civilization, our 


A modern Guinea nurtures its African heritage 






A GUINEAN WOMAN 
Typical grace and beauty 


~ 


culture, our own sociological and philos- 
ophical concepts—in a word our human- 
ism—as the expression of a savage, only 
half-conscious primitiveness.” 

Toure regrets that “we are not able 
at present to adopt as an official lan- 
guage one of the national languages of 
Africa.” He says bluntly that “except for 
colonization, we should not be obliged to 
learn either French or English.” Left to 
themselves, he says, Africans might have 
“modified the bases of [their] organiza- 
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EDUCATION IS BROUGHT TO THE RURAL AREAS 





Emphasis is being placed on African languages 


tion of State, profiting by other peoples’ 
experiences.” He is sure that by hard 
work Guineans could succeed “in teach- 
ing all the lessons or the principles of 
general and scientific culture in Peulh, 
Soussou or Malinke.” 

Time, however, is precious, and a for- 
eign language has to be utilized. The 
political bureau of the Democratic Party 
of Guinea, therefore, makes French and 
English compulsory, but with the provi- 
sion that these languages “must serve 
to let the young people know what is Af- 
rican first.” The bureau has also ordered 
the teaching of African languages in the 
schools, so that “the future national 
staffs will be able, everywhere in Guinea, 
to speak directly to the people.” 


GRACE IN WALK: Both social and cul- 
tural progress can be made without sac- 
rificing national heritage. The women of 
Guinea are beautiful; the older women 
have a singular majesty in their carriage 
and the young women walk with exqui- 
site grace. The fact that lack of modern 
transportation facilities and poverty have 
forced young girls to carry heavy loads 
on their heads has, paradoxically, con- 
tributed to their graceful walk, for to 
keep the burden steady, the girls walk 
with an even, swaying motion. 

One finds a gracefuli—but not at all 
effeminate — manner of walking even 
among boys and men, for they too carry 
heavy loads on their heads for great 
distances. This swaying gait furnishes the 
basic step in traditional dances and can 
be speeded and varied into steps of great 
power and excitement. 


DANCE CONTRAST: On a Saturday 
night I went with some friends to a large 
hall in Conakry to see a drama and dance 
competition between two regional groups. 
The theme was the same for both groups: 
Past incidents of resistance to colonial- 
ism and the meaning of complete inde- 
pendence. One group was apparently in- 
fluenced with Western pantomime and 
“interpretative” dancing: The dancers’ 
gestures depicting conflict with colonial- 
ism were smooth, accurate and uninspir- 
ing; their dance depicting ownership of 
the land and cultivation of it with tradi- 





ISSERMAN REINSTATED TO THE N.J. BAR 


EARLY TWELVE YEARS of suspen- 
sion and disbarment resulting from 
contempt charges in the first Foley 
Square Smith Act trials ended this month 
for Abraham J. Isserman, one of five 
lawyers cited for contempt for their de- 
fense of Communist leaders in the 1948- 
49 proceedings. 
Isserman was disbarred by the N.J. 
Supreme Court in 1952 when the US. 
Supreme Court upheld his contempt con- 


viction. The U.S. Supreme Court dis- 
barred him in 1953 by a vote of 4-4, but 
in 1954 changed its rules and ended his 
disbarment. 

In its recent decision for reinstatement 
the N.J. Supreme Court said: “Isserman 
has carried the stigma of disbarment for 
nine years. We are convinced this is more 
than enough.” Isserman, who lives in 
New York City, plans to return to New 
Jersey and resume practice. 


tional hoes was again explicit but un- 
exciting. 


The second group used broad, tradi- 
tional methods of caricature reminiscent 
of the comedia del arte, vastly amusing 
and dramatically telling. The dance be- 
gan with a lazy, sensuous rhythm, gained 
speed and vigor, became varied in pat- 
tern as individuals stepped out of the 
group and tried to outdo one an- 
other. At the climax the whole group 
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whirled and stomped with incredible 
speed. It was an exhibition of such cons 
trolled power and yet seemingly efforte 
less abandon that it was the very ecstasy 
of total independence. 


After seeing such a performance, I be- 
gan to understand why Toure empha- 
sizes swift “decolonization” of the whole 
continent of Africa, for colonialism stul- 
tifies this sense of freedom, which is 
ecstatic at its keenest moments. He 
strikes at those who would go slowly, 
who would substitute “Guinean agents, 
middlemen and firms for the colonial 
agents, middlemen and firms” instead of 
starting to build on a new foundation. 

Toure says, “When we say ‘decoloniza- 
tion’ we mean we want to destroy the 
habits, conceptions and ways of conduct 
of colonialism. We are determined to re- 
place them with forms that are Guine- 
an; forms conceived by the people of 
Guinea, adapted to the conditions, to 
the means, to the aspirations of the peo- 
ple of Guinea.” 


NO FEARS: Toure is not impressed by 
such arguments as those that colonials 
are not able to govern themselves if sud- 
denly freed, that they must first be pre- 
pared for independence, and that they 
must first develop a trained elite group 
to govern. He says, “The world did not 
begin with the colonial phenomenon; 
there is, therefore, no need to fear that 
the world will come to an end with the 
end of the colonial phenomenon.” 


By accepting the challenge of com- 
plete independence, despite the warnings 
of disaster, by not merely surviving but 
starting to build a new life vigorously 
identified with its purpose, Toure can 
say with authority, “At any moment of 
its existence, a people can govern itself.” 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Francisco Molina has been sen- 
tenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

The five Batistiano counter-revo- 
lutionaries who attacked Molina and 
his friends with chains and knives 
are under no charges. On the contrary, 
they have been treated as heroes. The 
open intervention of the CIA into the 
Molina trial, and their behind-the- 
scenes smuggling of witnesses from 
Guatemala to testify against this 
young Fidelista has brought no re- 
duction in the unknown-millions ex- 
pense account of this organization. 

The real criminals are still at large. 
They are armed and dangerous. But 
Francisco Molina, one-armed Cuban 
worker and supporter of his country’s 
Revolution, is in Sing Sing. 


He will not grovel or sacrifice his 
principles to be released. He has turn- 
ed down the deals offered by the D.A. 
But the consequences are harsh. At 
this moment, his treatment by the 
prison authorities adds another page 
to his long list of grievances against 
the U.S. Government. He is not al- 
lowed to write or receive mail in Span- 
ish. They have taken away his me- 
chanical right arm. Only one friend a 
month is allowed to see him, and then, 
unlike prisons in other parts of the 
world, he is denied visits from women 
except his mother and sisters. 

Young Molina does not despair, and 
neither do those who believe in his 
innocence. The world-wide pressure of 


Send Contributions to: 





“In the United States, it’s a Crime 
to Defend the Cuban Revolution” 


The Committee to Defend Francisco Molina 
154 Nassau St., Room 832, New York 38, N. Y. 


—Francisco Molina 


great masses of people has brought 
freedom for victims of political per- 
secution before, and it can do it again 
for Francisco Molina. The conviction 
of second degree murder is being ap- 
pealed. At the same time, telegrams 
are flooding Governor Rockefeller’s 
office (over 3,500 were presented by 
the Committee last week) for a pardon, 
for the court appeal is slow and costly. 

Our committee is convinced that 
knowledge of the facts of the Molina 
case will rally millions to his support. 
The daily papers have suppressed 
these facts. That leaves us with the 
responsibility to print, mimeo, broad- 
cast, mail out and spread in every way 
possible the information about this 
frameup. When Molina is free, we will 
not have once and for all put wrong 
on the scaffold and truth on the 
throne. But we will have put a crimp 
in the long frameup line stretching 
from Tom Mooney through Sacco and 
Vanzetti and the Rosenbergs. 

Funds are needed for this work and 
to supply Molina with pocket money 
for cigarettes, etc., until he is freed. 

Each week the CIA, the eourts and 
the D.A. put their hands in your pock- 
ets, and you routinely and unthink- 
ingly surrender a good part of your 
earnings in taxes that go to finance 
these very organizations that have 
unjustly seized Molina. Should it re- 
quire much effort or soul-searching 
to, for just one week, turn over an 
equal amount to free him? 
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NAACP convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 
throughout the South in September. 


FLOOR DEBATES: Underlying the con- 
vention debates was the desire of some 
delegates for a more militant approach. 
This was on the lips of many in corridor 
discussions and came out openly in at 
least one floor debate on a resolution 
supporting the Freedom Rides. A show 
of hands vote appeared almost equally 
divided on an amendment to the resolu- 
tion which would have deleted the sec- 
tion: ‘We do not require our members 
who participate in them [the Rides] to 
choose jail rather than bail, but we leave 
that decision to each individual member 
concerned.” One delegate summed up 
opposition to the section by saying the 
resolution was “damning the Freedom 
Rides by faint praise.” On a tabulated 
vote by region, the resolution passed in- 
tact with two regions—the Northeastern 
states and the Midwest—voting no. 


The question of milltancy was related 
by many delegates to their concern for 
greater local control of policy and pro- 
gram. The policy of control from the 
top through directives issued from the 
national staff to regional and local staffs 
and then to local branch officers and 
members, delegates said, sometimes caus- 
ed damaging delays. At other times, sug- 
gested local actions have been rejected 
by those far from the scene, delegates 
compwWained. 


BOARD ENLARGED: One attempt to 
ease this situation was a proposal to en- 
large the Board of Directors to include 
more regional representatives and more 
youth members. The convention voted 
to increase the board from 48 to 60, bring- 
ing the number of regional members up 
to 21 and youth members up to three. 
One delegate said: “It’s no improvement. 
The board is still self-perpetuating, since 
it elects 18 members itself and another 
18 are chosen by the convention’s nom- 
inating committee. Besides, power will be 
in the hands of the 15-member executive 
committee, chosen by the board from its 


membership, which will meet monthly. 
The whole board will meet only three 
times a year.” 

Among the encouraging aspects of the 
convention was the number of times that 
speakers expressed concern for civil lib- 
erties as part of the struggle for civil 
rights. In his keynote address Bishop 
Stephen Gill Spottswood, NAACP board 
chairman, condemned the John Birch 
Society as “more of a threat than iron- 
pipe mobsters in Alabama.” He pointed 
out that the society aims at impeach- 
ment of Chief Justice Earl Warren “for 
handing down the school desegregation 
ruling.” He said: 

“The Birch Society is also against Fed- 
eral civil rights action and for leaving 
such matters to the states. Finally, the 
Birch Society believes in restricting vot- 
ing rights to those who, in its judgment, 
are ‘qualified.’ Most of us do not need a 
crystal ball to tell us how many Negro 
Americans the Birch Society would find 
to be ‘qualified.’ ” 


CALL TO ACTION: Dr. Emmett E. Dor- 
sey, political science professor at Howard 
University, declared that “civil liberties 
and civil rights are inseparable.” “At- 
tempts of Southern states to deny First 
Amendment rights to the NAACP and its 
members, he said, “have dramatized to 
Negroes the fact that civil rights can be 
muted and curbed by abridgements of 
constitutionally guaranteed civil liberties. 

. The policy that Negroes and their 
organizations should not participate in 
the struggles against McCarthyism, the 
loyalty committee of the Congress and 
similar state and local activities is wrong 
—it is self-defeating.” 

The convention passed resolutions con- 
demning the John Birch Society, and 
calling for the abolition ef the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and suggested transfer of HUAC’s “‘prop- 
er functions” to the Judiciary Committee. 
The convention also condemned univer- 
sity and state loyalty oaths “insofar as 
they attempt to contravene the basic 
concepts of the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States and deny em- 
ployment to qualified persons who refuse 


JAMES FARMER (THIRD FROM LEFT) TELLS OF DAYS 
Integration leaders listening to CORE director just before convention are 
gar Evers (left), Jack Young and Richard Haley (right). 


to take such illegal and spurious oaths.” 

After a 45-minute debate the conven- 
tion passed a resolution against “Black 
Nationalists, Muslims and other separat- 
ist groups.” The. resolution said:: We 
stand unalterably opposed to all separat- 
ist programs whether advocated by 
Southern segregationists or espoused by 
non-white racist organizations.” The 
resolution criticized the “disruption and 
breaking up of the NAACP’s May 17, 1961, 
Harlem rally.” 


ECONOMIC FIELD: The struggle of Ne- 
groes for economic rights was noted in 
resolutions urging enforcement by the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity of the anti-discrimina- 
tion provision in all Government con- 
tracts; a Presidential Executive Order to 
end bias in state employment agencies, 
and enforcement of the anti-closed shop 
provision of the National Labor Reia- 
tions Act “when there is no progress by 
particular unions in ending racial dis- 
crimination.” 

Major addresses on Negro job opport- 
unities were given by A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Sleeping Car Porters and AFL-CIO 
vice president; Rep. Adam Clayton Po- 
well (D-N.Y.) and Herbert Hill, NAACP 





JAIL 
Med- 


Jabor secretary. 

Powell promised as chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
to “do everything in my power to pre- 
vent any legislation favorable to the 
craft unions from coming out of our 
Committee until these craft unions get 
in step with democracy.” 


SAME GOAL: The problem of unified 
effort in the Negro movement was touch- 
ed upon by several NAACP officials. 
Marshall cailed for an exchange of in- 
formation by civil rights groups. Perhaps 
the way was pointed by James Farmer, 
national director of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, who delivered to the NAACP 
convention his first major address since 
leaving the Jackson, Miss., jail where he 
ended a Freedom Ride. Farmer said that 
to suggest that CORE and the NAACP 
were competitive organizations was 
“sheer, utter nonsense.” He said gains 
NAACP had made through the courts had 
laid the base for direct action projects 
of CORE. He called on the NAACP to 
exert economic pressure on Mississippi to 
aid the Freedom Rides and said the two 
organizations were working together in 
unity toward the same goal. “A debate 
on strategy, tactics and method is 
healthy,” he said. 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


RESORTS 








THE McCARRAN & SMITH ACTS ENDANGER YOUR RIGHTS! 


JOIN US FOR AUGUST 


The Best Vacation Ever at 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


Riviera Terrace, 1688 Broadway (53rd St.) SWIMMING - BOATING - MOUNTAIN CLIMBING - SUMMER 
(Air-Conditioned) THEATER - GOOD FOOD - GOOD COMPANY - MODEST RATES 
July 31—Aug. 4—Rev. Williams Howard Meilsh—Integration 
Among the Speakers: Aug. 7-11—The Ricketts & Ida Pruitt—China & World Peace 
Aug. 14-18—A Ghanaian Representative—Africa 


UPHOLD THE 


CONSTITUTION Rall Vy 


Thursday, July 27th — 8 p.m. 


1000 


Tropical 
Suits 





$50-55 Suits PROF. D. J. STRUIK ELIZABETH Gs. FLYNN Aug. 21-24—Ernest Mazey of U,A,W—Labor and Peace 
aust $10-15! JOHN ABT JOHN T. McMANUS, Chmn. sons. Te. SF Tilaee a The , Negro 
i ° RICHARD B. MOORE CHARLES ALLEN For Information Write: WORLD FELLOWSHIP, CONWAY, N.H. 





HARRY has just received 1,000 
superb wash ’n wear tropical 


Cont. 99c 
Auspices: The Citizens Committee for Constitutional Liberties 








suits, some with slight imperfec- 
tions that even your wife or best 


22 E. 17th St., Room 1525 


TEL: WA 9-6662 


PINECREST 





girl wouldn’t notice. Every one is 





yours for $10-15! All sizes, all 
colors, Ivy -leegue 3 - button 
styles, mohair, dacron-wool, you 
name it wo’ve got it. 


Come in now for 
the best choice 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 





For Your GLASS 
CONSCIOUS FRIENDS 


12 


Stemware and 
Tumblers from 


LOS ANGELES 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 
W. CORNWALL, CONN. 





INSURANCE 











You Get So 
Much For Se 


for honest, 
competent counsel 


A delightful vacation resort 
on the Housatonic River. Pri- 
vate sandy beach, swimming, 
fishing & boating, tennis, bad- 
minton, pingpong. — Relax 
among mountain greenery, 





Bites, Little At 


on ALL your needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 


great spacious lawns. Cabins 
w. priv. shower & fieldstone 
fireplace, delicious food. 


DIANA & ABE BERMAN 
CALL: ORleans 2-6678 
or MO 2-3003, N. Y. C. 


HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


“The Best Location 

For Your Vacation” 
Modern Hotel, redecorated and 
improved. All sports — rowing, 
fishing, swimming, lake on prem- 
ises, folk dancing, other enter- 
tainment. 


MODERATE 
JULY & AUG. RATES 


Call Livingston Manor 
194 or 195 
















& ASSOCIATES 


Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 





nations 


2 Tth Ave. So. [at W. 4th St} 
847 Lex. Ave. Midtown Man. 
W. 137, Rt 4, Paramus, N. J. 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. 
New York City 


GR 5-9183 








Beautiful, Cooperative} Open And In 


























, Hours: 10-10 WA 9-2666 
Open till 7 P.M. ° 
RESORTS CAMP MIDVALE Full Swing! 

y SHADOWOOD INN The Camp that offers every- 
LOS ANGELES Congenial, informal setting within Wanaque, N.J.—TEmple 5-2160 thing e vacations e week- 

Perfect ee tan ont pa ag oe ends e picnics 

JACK R. BRODSKY ATLAS OPTICAL co. places, records, fine food. Jacob’s “the camp that’s different P 

Pillow, excellent summer _ theater. Professionally Staffed Day Camp 


M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell because it’s cooperative” 


OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Buite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 


Limited accommodations. Reserve now, 
LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. LENOX 8014 @ The Rosenbergs 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, ee ~~ compensa- 
tion, etc. hone: GR 5-3826 


199 Broadway, N.¥.0. 8. (11th Bt.) 


Nursery and Work Camp. 
Do-it-yourself bungalows 
available for July. 








Fine Cultural Program. 
All Sports - Good Food. 








Prints, cameras or dolls— 
GBS will save you $$$ 
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CALENDAR 











SAN FRANCISCO 


THE WORLD AND US—Forum Eyewit- 
ness Reports. What Japanese, Indians, 
British, Romanians, Soviet people think 
of Americans. Prof. & Mrs. Victor Ar- 
nautoff; Aubrey, Hazel & Danny Gross- 
man; Clara Silverstein; Holland Roberts. 

FRI. AUG. 18—8 p.m, 

150 Golden Gate Ave. 
Sponsored by American Russian Institute 








LOS ANGELES 


DOROTHY HEALY, Chairman of the 
Communist Party of Southern California, 
will discuss the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the Communist Party & the 
threat to our civil rights 
FRL, JULY 28 at the 
CITY TERRACE CULTURAL CENTER 
3875 City Terrace Drive 
Refreshments will be served between 
7:30 & 8:30 p.m. Don. 75c, Unem. & 
Students free. Ausp: Eastside Forum. 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











“JULY 26” DANCE! 
GUESTS OF HONOR: Shirley Graham, 
Editor, Freedomways: Jose Sanchez, 26th 
of July Movement; Melitta del Villar, 
FPCC; Richard Gibson, acting Natl. 
Chmn, FPCC; Berta Green, Secy., FPCC 
Entertainment: Latin American Band 

SAT. JULY 22—9 p.m. 
Leonardo Da Vinci Hall, 350 Flatbush 
Ave., Ext., Bklyn (opp. Paramount 
Theater, BMT, DeKalb Ave.; IRT, Nev- 
ins St. Tickets $2—in advance only! 
Send check or money order to Fair 
Play for Cuba Comm, Rm 329, 1799 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 





NEW JERSEY 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS 
11,000 titles 200 publishers 
Every subject. Mail 25c for 132-page 
catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 2062, VEN- 
ICE, CALIF. 








RESORTS 


“PEACEFUL, COMFORTABLE NATURE 
AT ITS BEST”—Your vacation is due at 
the HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
PHONE: KERHONKSON 8008-W. 








Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 
tiful acres, lake or premises, wholesome 
food in abundance. Animals for the chil- 
dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 
nice people. Adults $40; childrén $25 per 
week. Y. SCHWARTZ, SPRING MOUN- 
TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.¥. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports & recreation. For informa- 
tion: Write, Mrs. J. Timms,, Box 135 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 





A Free Public Meeting with Speakers on: 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS IN 1961 
FRL, JULY 28—8:30 p.m. 

JWV Hall—11929 Ventura, N. Hollywood 
Ausp: Valley Comm. to Aid Victims of 
Walter-McCarran Act. 


NEW YORK 
GUARDIAN NIGHT. THURS., JULY 27 
Off-Broadway hit, Genet’s ‘‘The Blacks.” 
Price: $5 & $6. Call Theodora Peck, OR 


3-3800, or write to the National Guard- 
ian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9. 








WED., THURS., FRI., JULY 19, 20, 21 
2 great Eisenstein films. ALEXANDER 
NEVSKY, plus BATTLESHIP POTEM- 
KIN. AMERICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3 St. 
(Bet. Ave. B & C) Adm. Tic. CA 8-6875. 


INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-pariti- 
san. Ted Baker, Dir., MO 2-8488. 





DAVID McREYNOLDS of the WAR 
RESISTERS’ LEAGUE speaks on the 
PEACE MOVEMENT. Hear him on this 
burning issue, MON., JULY 24—7:45 
p.m. CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX—40 E. 
7 St.. Rm BB (1 flight down). Sponsor: 
Burning Issues (an org. for people in 
their 20s & 30s). 





@ ELECTION RALLY AND DANCE 
Hear the municipal candidates of the 
Socialist Workers Party. Special guest 
speaker: LEROI JONES, poet and auth- 
or of prize-winning article, Cuba Libre. 
Music by WALTER BOWE and his An- 
gry Young Men. 
SAT., JULY 29—8 p.m. 
116 University Pl. 

Cont. $1.50 Ausp: Socialist Workers Party 


Prints, cameras or dolls— 
GBS will save you $$$ 
See the bargains on Page 8 


HOWARD DA SILVA is coming to CAMP 
MIDVALE soon. HOWARD DA SILVA 
will appear at CAMP MIDVALE special 
performance. HOWARD DA SILVA at 
CAMP MIDVALE, Watch National Guard- 
ian for date! 


‘CLASSIFIED 


DETROIT 
FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale. Detroit 38, Mich. 
LOS ANGELES 
JACK FOX. L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures’ by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 

Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 
The finest in Contemporary Furniture 
@ at Sensible Prices 
the hammers — TR 717-6057 
22122 Ventura Blvd. ST 6-4081 
Studio City, Calif. (L.A. Area) 
DUX-—SELIG—-MOREDDI— 
McCOBB—-RAYMOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-466" 
Miscount to Guardian readers. 


PUTNEY, VT 
BROWSE among Carol Brown's tempt- 
ing fabrics, Putney, Vt., Route US 5. 


Handwoven Irish tweeds, bleeding ma- 
dras, batik prints, Siamese pakomas. 
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BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free Boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games. Folder. TWINBROOK 5-2214. 


CAMP LAFOND. Rustic surroundings, 
lakes, fishing. A wonderful, relaxed va- 
cation. Only $40 per week & 30% off 
for children. Write: R. T. Lafond, L’An- 
nonciation, Co. Labelle, P. Quebec, Can. 








TANGLEWOOD IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
BERKSHIRES 
Is walking distance from my home. 
Continental breakfast. Moderate rates. 
Write: Box 1763, Lenox, Mass., or phone 
Lenox 525M. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony Fit for You” on Route 17, 
Exit 112.—There are still a few 2 or 3- 
room bungalows left. Monthly rent- 
als available. Day Camp, Folk 
dancing instruction, other cultural ac- 
tivities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities, new filtered pool and lake. 
NYC phone, NI 5-0682 or Woodridge 835. 
Mirth Colony, Mountaindale, N.Y. 











Austin’s Adirondack Lodge. Beautiful 
30-acre estate in village. Housekeeping 
units & suites with private bath. All 
conveniences, quiet, restful, excellent 
swiming pool, ponds, trout river. Golf 
adjoining, exc. shopping & restaurants. 
Phone or write: Richard Austin, Water 
St., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





Beautiful apt. available at GOLDEN’S 
BRIDGE COLONY, N.Y. Swimming & 
recreation. Reasonable. CALL CI 2-3373. 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 








MERCHANDISE 





MANY SPECIALS & 
BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on al! 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN'S GIFT T 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Autchenreuter Bavarian 
hina 


C 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERT, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C, 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in veur home. FREE ESTI- 
MATE Call even.ngs IN 9-6827. 














UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & KEPAIRS — done iu 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8-7887. 





value. 


Wanaque, N. J. 


CAMP MIDVALE announces an extension 
of its new unique 5-week WORK CAMP 
for boys. Bill McAdoo, Dir. 


An Adventure in Living, 
Working and Growing 


at Nature’s Doorstep 
LIMITED to fifteen boys between the ages of 12 and 15, 
who will experience the satisfaction and excitement of 


construction and creating in an atmosphere in which 
their work projects will have social as well as personal 


FEE—Those selected will begin their activities in July 
for a period of five weeks (through Labor Day) —$175 
For further information write or call 


MIDVALE CAMP CORPORATION 


Phone: (1-1) TE 5-2160 








NEW YORK 





SUMMER SALE 
on all appliances & gift ware, including 
fans, air-conditioners. bicycies, etc. Free 
l-hour parking. STANDARD BRAND 
DIST., 245 4th Ave. (near 14th St.) GR. 
3-7819. 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 

SMIl OW-THIELLE 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in hones and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., S’klyn SL 6-1842 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Frofit by my 20 years’ experience 

Call ED WENDEL. JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
Ww 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
{A 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-011) 

RESORTS 





Talented ... Creative 
Delightful Guests to Enjoy 
OFF B’WAY SHOWS 
FOLK SING CONCERTS 
ART FILMS - CERAMICS 
folk & sq. dancing, tennis, 
swimming, sketching, billiards 
day camp, complete infant 
facilities - challenging teen 
program - beautiful air- 

conditioned blidgs. 
Cocktail Parties, Midnite Coffee 
Varied, Excellent Cuisine 


.  CHAITS 


Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 7373 

















WINNIPEG, CANADA 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312 Station-wagon, vans-—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Estt- 
mates civen.--Economical— PSC 859. 





RESORTS 





Informal Vacation Resort 






Lodge “—— 


@ Beautiful GROUNDS 
@ Clay TENNIS Courts 
@ All sports, Golf, Fish- 

ing, Entertainment 

e@ Folk, Square and 
. Social Dancing, Arts 
& Crafts Painting. RESERVE NOW. 
Tel: N.Y C. DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 














SATURDAY, AUG. 5 


¢ SWIMMING 


799 Broadway, N. Y. 3 





Lakeside Picnic! 


IN CASE OF RAIN—AUG. 6 
at the home of Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
e BOATING 
Admission $1 (Children under 10—25c) 
Round Trip transportation $1.50 (Children 75c) 


TICKETS IN ADVANCE ONLY 
Auspices: FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA COMMITTEE 


SHRUB OAK, N.Y. 


e ENTERTAINMENT 


ORegon 4-8295 








TICKETS FOR THE 


Winnipeg Arena 


Write: CO-OP BOOKSHOP, 





Visiting Canada? Winnipeg Maybe? 


SOVIET ARMY CHORUS & BAND _ 


August 23 
are available at CO-OP FOLK CONCERTS 
882 Main Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
OCT. 5th—EWAN McCOLL and PEGGY SEEGER 
NOV. 3—ED McCURDY, & other concerts incl. PETE SEEGER 


For an international assortment of Books, Records, Prints, 
882 Main Street; 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 


e e 


F. Williston, Mgr. 





Drawing by Fred Wright 





CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession. 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 -W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N & 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantee — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonabie 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


RITEWAY COMPANY 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE — CLEAN 
& SHAMPOO RUGS & CARPETS. SO- 
FAS, CHAIRS REWEBBED. SEATS RE- 
BUILT. Work done on premises. Call 
weekdays after 6 p.m.; all day Sat. 4 
Sun. UL 2-0148. 








HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 11-7458 
TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need ot remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Avenue, OR 5-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ saviiigs. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET __ 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 








AL 5. 8160 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Summer & Fall Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
auniversary parties at home o1 tet.) -e. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 








COFFEE SHOP 


VISIT “The Vine” — 41 Perry St.. 
In The Village 
Live Jazz Sundays, 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
Recorded Jazz by request weekdays. 
Relaxed, friendly atmosphere. 
Chess — Poets, bring your poetry. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


Large, light room near subway and 
Bronx Park. All conveniences. Suit- 
able for steady, reliable man. Call OL 
4-5988 after 8 p.m. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


Lakeview, W. Hempstead, L.I. 3-bedroom 
ranch on 60x100 Integrated community 
near Hemp. Lake State Pk. Screened 
porch, full bsmnt, many extras. $16,800, 
Call owner: RO 4-0502, 


HELP WANTED 


Distinguished, retired gentleman want- 
ed for quality sales. Experience desirable. 
Call for appointment. Mr. Parker, Sum- 
mer Studio, CI 6-3280. 


























CHICAGO 
CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 


FIRE - HEALTH 
330 S. WELLS STREET 











IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


T 


NTS One idea of 


HIS week GBS proudly presents 4 records of lasting and 
historical significance. The men and the events have stirr- 


ed the hearts and minds of millions. These records are a trib- 
ute of humanity’s will for peace and freedom. 


($3.75 each; 3 for $10; All 4 for $13.35) 


DR. W.E.B. DU BOIS relates his life 
and activities to Moses Asch. This 
recorded autobiography is One of the 
most inspiring and important rec- 
ords ever made. Folkways has pre- 
pared an 8-page booklet with the 
complete text of Dr. Du Bois’ words, 
plus photos of memorable events in 
his life, to accompany the rec- 
ord asst 04s) 00 Oe 


DR. LINUS PAULING gives an au- 
thoritative analysis of ‘Fallout and 
Nuclear Warfare’’ in a warm, chat- 
ty style spiced with wry humor. 
This record is a ‘‘must’’ for all 
peace fighters ....W-15020 


SONGS OF THE SPANISH CIVIL 
WAR in commemoration of the 25th 


Te 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


anniversary of the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-1961). 
Pete Seeger leads in the Songs of 
the Lincoln Brigade. Ernst Busch 
leads in six songs for democracy. 
Among the poignant reminders are: 
lf You Want to Write Me; The 
Fifth Regiment; The Peat-Bog Sol- 
diers; The Four Generals FH-5436 


BALLADS OF SACCO AND VAN- 
ZETTI, composed and sung by 
Woody Guthrie. | Just Want to Sing 
Your Name; Red Wine; Your Souls 
of Boston; Vanzetti’s Rock; Van- 
zetti’s Letter; Old Judge Thayer; 
Sacco’s Letter to his Son (words by 
Nicola Sacco, music by Pete Seeger) . 
Accompanying — illustrated booklet 
includes words, music and docu- 
mentary materials ..... FH-5485 


In the lighter vein 


SONGS AND FUN WITH THE 
BABY SITTERS is Vol. 2 of Van- 
guard’s popular excursion into the 
world of children, Folksinger Lee 
Hays introduces the members of 
the group in Ow-De-Dow, In My 
Garden. The Goldfish Bowl, | Had 
a Little Rooster, Lilies Are White, 
Lavender’s Blue, Clap Your Hands 
Together and others ....VRS-9053 
GBS Price , 


PETE SEEGER SPECIAL 


GBS customers have been so en- 
thusiastic about our Pete Seeger of- 
fer that we have decided to con- 
tinue this for July G Aug. 2-12”, 
1-10" and the Pete Seeger Song 
Book . $10. 
Send for a listing of records. 


|| Amount 
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No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. 
City 





NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


Please make checks 


State ... 
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ProoKs 


coexistence 


OUIS FISCHER’S latest 

book* offers us the glum 
prospect of a jittery coexist- 
ence within the framework of a 
long-extended cold war. It is an 
unsuccessful attempt to recon- 
cile his anti-Soviet bias with a 
recognition of the consequences 
of nuclear destruction for both 
the vanquished and the victor in 
total war. 

The contradiction between his 
common sense and his political 
prejudice forces him to adopt a 
hardly recognizable concept of 
coexistence. Blaming the Soviet 
Union and its “red imperialism” 
for existing tensions, he calls for 
a continued arms buildup and a 
greatly strengthened NATO with 
a remilitarized West Germany 
for its base. The goal of all this 
is as fantastic as the proposal: 
“The end of the ice age will 
dawn when the Soviet and Amer- 
ican economies will begin to 
creak and Europe, united, is 
strong in conventional arms. 
Meanwhile, there is no alterna- 
tive to holding the line.” As for 
the more distant future, the ad- 
vance of technology will so steep 
the world in the gravy of well- 
being that all distinctions of 
ideology and politics will vanish 
and terms such as “capitalist” 
and “communist” will cease to 
have meaning. 


ISCHER FAILS TO explain 

how this devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for result is to be achiev- 
ed when the advanced state of 
technology in the United States 
serves only to provide us with a 
war-oriented economy, one of 
whose principal, though illusory, 
aims is to alleviate the conse- 
quences of over-production. 
Therefore, his brave new world 
is merely a bit of wishful think- 
ing tagged on to a program 
which makes such a world im- 
possible of attainment. 

Recent events, such as Amer- 
ican intervention in Cuban and 
Southeast Asian affairs, have 
proved that an economy geared 
to the assumption that war is 
practically inevitable leads to a 
bellicose psychology and to ag- 
gressive acts. Fischer shrinks 
only from the acts—which must 


follow if his cold-war strategy is . 


adopted. 


HE AUTHOR’S POSITION 

on domestic affairs is both 
liberal and pragmatic. He finds 
serious flaws in our “showcase” 
democracy. He is worried about 
growing unemployment, inade- 
quate social security and sub- 
standard public health and edu- 
cation facilities, and concerned 
to witness the persistence of ra- 
cial discrimination and the in- 
creasing assaults on civil liber- 
ties. But he will not relate these 
phenomena to the cold-war par- 
anoia which breeds and sustains 
them. 


Ironically, Fischer’s criticism 
of American life has earned him 
a lukewarm reception from many 
reviewers notwithstanding his 
rancorous references t the So- 
viet: Union and his unctuous 
treatment of the West German 
government. To run with the 
pack one must bay as loudly as 
the rest. 

—John Fellows 


*RUSSIA, AMERICA AND 
THE WORLD, by Louis 
Fischer. Harper and Bros. 
244 pp. $4.50. 


SPECTATOR.4° 
A White House visit 


HE NAACP’s “Freedom Train” pulled out of Philadelphia’s 30th 

street station only 10 minutes late, with 1,250 convention del- 
egates standing in the aisles and filling every available seat. Del- 
egates were headed for Washington for a day of visits to their 
Senators and Representatives to press for civil rights legislation. 
The day was a convention highlight, and an important item among 
the day’s activities was a scheduled visit to the President. One re- 
called the pilgrimages made to Washington in behalf of civil rights 
by 10,000 Negro youth who were turned away at the White House 
door year after year. But this trip would be different. 

On July 9, the day before the convention opened, Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, had strongly criticized the President 
for his failure to keep campaign pledges to push for civil rights 
legislation. The Philadelphia Inquirer marked the opening of the 
convention with an editorial which said: “The need for new legisla- 
tion to assure equal rights is evident. No time is better than now to 
fight for it.” The day before the Freedom Train pulled out Clarence 
Mitchell, NAACP Washington representative, briefed the delegates 
and said: “We have been betrayed by the present Administration 
on the matter of legislation.” 

The Freedom Train riders’ first stop in Washington was the 
auditorium of the New Senate Office building, where they were 
greeted by Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), one of the men whom the 
President had chosen during the campaign to draft civil rights legis- 
lation. Sen. Clark said: ‘‘The legislation is in, and now we want him 
[Kennedy] to keep his promise.” 


FTER THIS STOP, 65 members of the Board of Directors and 

national and local officers of the association, plus a few mem- 
bers of the press who somehow managed to slip in, went to call 
at the White House. The President, looking tanned and healthy, 
settled back in his rocker to listen to a prepared statement read by 
Bishop Stephen Gill Spottswood, board chairman. The women 
had been seated first_on gold velvet settees and chairs around the 
President. The men stood three-deep to listen silently to the re- 
quest for legislative action. 

“The concern of your administration for basic human rights 
is as encouraging as it is unmistakable,” the Bishop read. “You have 
left no doubt about where you stand on civil rights and the recog- 
nition of all persons on the basis of individual merit.” He noted 
the executive actions taken in the field of civil rights. But, he 
said, “There is urgent need to buttress executive action with legis- 
lative action in the Congress.” 

The President rose and expressed his thanks. He stated his posi- 
tion frankly. He disagreed with the Bishop and outlined his view 
of the civil rights situation. He said the job now was to implement 
civil rights laws already on the books. “I know you disagree with 
me,” he said, “but that is my view.’’ The NAACP’s job, he said, was 
“to keep the heat on us.” Using a familiar gambit he cited economic 
measures already passed which he said, “are of great concern to 
the people you represent.” 

At the end of the interview, which took place in an oval-shaped 
study, one of the private rooms of the White House, the President 
took the group on a brief tour of adioining rooms. Showing the 
delegates Lincoln’s bed and a copy in Lincoln’s handwriting of 
the Gettysburg Address (which he at first called the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation) the President told a Lincoln anecdote. He quot- 
ed Lincoln as having said after learning that he had contracted 
smallpox: “At last I have something I can give to everybody.” 

Later the press assembled with members of the White House 
press corps to hear Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary, report 
on the meeting with the President. Wilkins said the President had 
been “courteous,” had “listened and said he understood our posi- 
tion,” and had “supported his own position.” Pressed on whether 
the President had promised to seek legislative action, Wilkins said: 
“The President made no black-and-white statement on legislation.” 
Asked if the President had offered any advice, he said Kennedy 
had suggested voting registration as an “area which would repay 
aciduous cultivation.” 


ILKINS’ REPORT WAS a surprise to those reporters who 

had heard him score the Administration a few days earlier. 
It was a shock to those reporters who had heard the President un- 
equivocally state his position against new legislation now. 

It may not have been a surprise to long-time NAACP members, 
especially the New York delegation, already disenchanted by its 
failure to convince Wilkins that the “Freedom Train” would have 
greater impact if there could be a courteous, but emphatic “show 
of force’”—a 1,000-man picket line in front of the White House. 

On the ride back to Philadelphia I walked through most of 
the 22 cars on the special train polling delegates on their reactions 
to the trip. A Charlottesville, Va., man supported the New Yorkers 
who had wanted to picket. “Well,” he drawled, “crowds do attract 
attention.” Far up the train a man from Texas echoed the senti- 
ment. A 16-year-old boy from North Carolina said of their inter- 
view with that state’s Sen. Ervin: “What a mess. You know what 
he said about hiring Negroes in his office? He said: ‘We'll cross 
that bridge when we come to it.’” Did he think the trip worth- 
while? “We know him now,” was the answer. 

Commenting on the visit with the President, a woman delegate 
from South Carolina said with undisguised irony: “Why did he 
show you Lincoln’s bed?” 

Another woman said: “We don’t want to see Lincoln’s bed; we 
want to see our children in school in Mississippi.” 

As the train neared Philadelphia sleepy adults aroused them- 
selves to watch a “Conga” line of youth go through the train, sing- 
ing: “Freedom.” —Joanne Grant 





